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THE LATE CARDINAL 


BLACKFRIARS, a month late owing to war conditions in production, 
wishes to join its voice with the innumerable tributes that have 
honoured and mourned the passing of Cardinal Hinsley. Catholics 
all over the country have expressed their gratitude to him for making 
Catholicism acceptable to their fellow countrymen, showing that it 
is no ‘ Italian Mission ’ but has continued as much a part of England 
from time immemorial as his Catholic village home in Yorkshire, 
They have recognized the great qualities of this old Country 
Catholicism incarnate in the Cardinal, essentially straightforward 
with a hatred of the underhand and a love of fair play which repre- 
sent the best in the English tradition. Many have recalled how this 
Yorkshire directness was elevated by a strongly Christian life that 
grew out of a deep personal love of our Lord and made his actions 
clearly Christo-centric. It was this Christian life that explained his 
warm-hearted attitude to non-Catholics which was already clear in 
his teaching days at Ushaw and culminated ‘u his personal reiations 
with Dr. Cosmo Lang and Dr. George Bell in particular. 
BLACKFRIARS can add nothing new to what has been said in this 
way, but we are grateful to Dr. Bell, Bishop of Ciichester, for con- 
senting to write the memoir of this issue and so enabling us to pay 
our own tribute to the Cardinal’s memory in a way that he would 
appreciate, We are grateful, too, to Sir James Marchant for con- 
tributing another generous Anglican tribute. May the co-operation 
that the Cardinal implemented continue to bear an increasing fruit 
as a permanent memorial to his name. 


* * * * * * 


THE Poor IN SPIRIT 


The other contributions to the present issue of BLACKFRIARS 
serve to stress an essential aspect of Christianity, easily forgotten 
in our present search for security. The only true security taught 
by Christ was the security of being poor in spirit through complete 
reliance on the will of his Father; and it was only those who were 
willing to lose their lives who w+uid find life. 
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THE POOR IN SPIRIT 163 


Frequently people object to the Church’s teaching regarding the 
individual right to property that it only leads to selfish possessive- 
ness, evil competition and greed. Miss Dorothy Sayers in another 
of her brilliant essays' has shown that the sin of greed and that of 
covetousness are if anything more outstanding vices of the modern 
world than so-called ‘immorality.’ Advertisements and all the 
modern ways of creating wants are based on gluttony and increase 
it. Avarice or covetousness.is its counterpart. ‘ It was left to the 
present age to endow covetousness with glamour on a big scale, and 
to give it a title which it could carry like a flag. It occurred to 
somebody to call it Enterprise.’ Miss Sayers applies these deadly 
sins to our present industrial system with a clear insight until one 
may wonder whether our insistence on the right to private property 
and social security has a particularly Christian flavour. It should 
never be forgotten that when the Popes insist on property rights 
and the like the fundamental Christian doctrine of self-denial and 
sacrifice is pre-supposed. It may be said that the social Encyclicals 
grew up from a soil soaked in the Blood of Christ who lived without 
material possessions and gave his life as the example of complete 
security. 

The.comments of the Patriarch of Lisbon, Cardinal Cerejeira, on 
the disestablishment of the Church in Portugal are significant in 
this respect. 


We must rejoice that the Church took this opportunity to set 
us such a splendid example of her disinterest in material matters 
in an age which is marked by insatiable ambition . . . Do not 
let us be afraid to exalt poverty. The world seems to have for- 
gotten that it is in reality a blessing. It purifies, it liberates and 
magnifies the clergy, makes them more evangelical. The mission 
of the clergy then appears more divine before the suspicious eyes 
of men. Blessed be poverty. At the root of some of our present- 
day evils lies man’s disdain for poverty. Capitalism and commu- 
nism, both anti-Christian, are identical in their pursuit after world- 
ly goods. Was it not in their name that this war was declared? 
The first task is to change man’s heart: so long as he searches 
with famished clamour after the riches of the world, making them 
his supreme aim, there will always be wars. All the riches and 
goods of this world are not sufficient to satisfy the heart of one 
man. We certainly applaud from the bottom of our hearts the 
doctrines of the social encyclicals, clamouring for profound re- 
forms which will assure justice, give every worker and his family 
human conditions of existence and a more equal share of manu- 








1 The Other Six Deadly Sins (Methuen ; 1s.). 
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factured goods . . . But there are certain propagandists, who 
are communists, who seem to join together the economic problem 
with the secret of happiness. We want to assure all men a min: 
imum in social economic life, without which man cannot live a 


human existence. Yet it is necessary to possess the Christian | 


ideal of life, which will moderate our appetites, enable us to take 
up our burdens with a light heart, make us cultivate modesty in 
our ambitions, accept our crosses, resign ourselves to necessary 
privations, exalt work, feel the dignity of humble origins. Let 
us love poverty .. .? 


Ihe importance of this statement can hardly be overrated at the 
present time when we are all fighting for security. ‘The difficulty 
of stating this view, as Miss Sayers points out, is that it may appear 
to acquiesce in oppression and grinding the face of the poor. But 
the Christian who has acquired the riches of poverty of spirit will 
exert his powers in securing the rights of others; he will be detached 
from his own. Even in fighting for others’ rights he will be ruled 
by a supernatural rather than a natural end. ‘ We ought to distrust 
all those high ambitions and lofty ideals which make the well-being 
of humanity their ultimate end. Man ’cannot make himself happy 
by serving himself—not even when he calls self-service the service 
of the community; for ‘‘ community’’ in that context is only an 
extension of his own ego. Human happiness is a_ by-product, 
thrown off in man’s service of God.’ (Dorothy Sayers, op. cit. p. 27). 

Social security is thus balanced by Christian renuntiation. Aldous 
Huxley has made it clear that the ethic of ‘ non-attachment ’ has 
been preached by all the great religions and philosophers for the 
last 3,000 years; he has shown too that ‘ non-attachment is negative 
only in name. The practice of non-attachment entails the practice 
of all the virtues.’ (Ends and Means, pp. 4 and 5). But for the 
Christian this positive spirit of poverty has been made concrete and 
tangible in the person of Christ who emptied himself for the salva- 
tion and happiness of man. This self-denial of Christ’s followers 
begins in the social order of external life lived with his fellow men; 
it leads through stages of growth and development to the complete 
‘ self-annihilation’ of which the mystics speak, often in language 
purposely exaggerated to convey a taste of union with God. Hence 
the importance of the mystics to our own day, an importance sensed 
by many outside as well as inside the Church. By their final aband- 
onment to the will of the Father in the utter desolation of the Son 
on the Cross they perpetuate the Christian ideal. 





2 From the address delivered on November 18th, 1941, and partly translated 
in The Commonweal, February sth, 1943. 
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CARDINAL. HINSLEY 165 


Christian religion below the level of the mystic may be used by 
the politician for his temporal gains and his material security. For 
the Christian religion throughout, from the Head down to the 
extreme and dullest member, is formed by obedience, i.e. obedi- 
ence to lawfully constituted authority. An easy prey to the wolf 
politician. But this wolf is powerless before the utter poverty of 
spirit expressed in this abandonment to God’s will. ‘By this means 
captivity is led captive; the death of the Cross becomes the life of 


' Resurrection; and Christ himself, not Caesar or the Jews, is Victor. 


The politician can and should use the papal social encyclicals; he 
can make little of S. John of the Cross and is overcome by S. 
Catherine of Siena. Blessed are the poor for they shall possess. 
The Christian leaven must work, but only through obedience, renun- 
tiation and detachment, until having nothing the Christ of here-and- 
now does possess all things. 








CARDINAL HINSLEY. 


Tue death of Cardinal Hinsley brings a sense of grievous loss to 
innumerable men and women outside his own flock. His champion- 
ship of right, his outspokenness, his love of England, his pity for 
the suffering, all inspired by a deep religious faith, combined to make 
a remarkable impression on the public mind. A story he told me 
of his first meeting with Mr. Churchill throws a flood of light on the 
bonds which bound him to his fellow countrymen. It was just after 
the fall of France, when there was a widespread belief that anything 
might happen. ‘I am glad we’re alone,’ he said to the Prime 
Minister, ‘ and have not to rely on France.’ ‘ Why?’ asked Mr. 
Churchill; much surprised. He replied, ‘ Englishmen fight best 
when they have got their backs to the wall.’ It was very fitting 
that when the Cardinal died, nearly three years later, Mr. Churchill 
should express his deep sympathy with English Roman Catholics 
‘in the loss of a leader of character and courage, a great patriot, 
and a true lover of justice and freedom.’ 

There is another campaign in the leadership of which the Cardinal’s 
death will be most keenly felt. It is the campaign for a regeneration 
of Britain and Europe and a building up of a new social, economic 
and political system on just and moral foundations. Staunch Roman 
Catholic though he was, he saw that in a world so divided as our 
own the gathering of all forces looking in the same direction was 
indispensable for such a purpose. . Accordingly, in August, 1940, 
profoundly stirred by the moral collapse which caused France’s down- 
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fall, he inaugurated the movement of ‘ The Sword of the Spirit’ to 
‘deal with the issues raised by the present war.’ It was a Roman 
Catholic organisation, with an appeal directed to all men of good will. 

Not long after the Sword had started, a move of another kind 
was being suggested in non-Roman Catholic circles. This was the 
project of a joint Declaration on the Foundations of Peace, to be 
signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Cardinal Hinsley, 
and the Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council. It was to 
include the Pope’s Five Peace Points, and also (from non-Roman 
sources), the Five Social and Economic Points adopted by the 
Oxford Conference, 1937. For some twenty years there had been 
occasional co-operation for limited social purposes between the 
Roman Catholic Church and other Christian Communions. But the 
manifesto now proposed covered a much larger field. I knew some- 
thing of the communications which passed between the Archbishops 
and the Cardinal, and of the care which the Cardinal took about the 
wording of the summary of the Five Peace Points. And I have no 
doubt that equal care was taken in his consultations with his own 
brethren. The Cardinal’s decision to take part in the Declaration 
was of far-reaching import. When it appeared as a Letter to the 
Times, on December 21st, 1940; with all four signatures, it was 
greeted as an outstanding event in contemporary Christian history. 

Having give his signature, the Cardinal never looked back. The 
famous Stoll meetings of May, 1941, organised by the Sword of the 
Spirit, over which he and the Archbishop of Canterbury presided on 
two consecutive afternoons, with speakers of different commiunions 
expounding the Ten Points, gave emphatic evidence that the cam- 
paign of Christian co-operation was safely launched. At the end of 
the Srst meeting the Cardinal appealed for a further step. 


‘Our unity must not be in sentiment’ and in word only; it 
must be carried into practical measures. Why should we not 
have a regular system of consultation and collaboration from 
now onwards .. . . to agree on a plan of action which shall 
win the peace when the din of battle is ended.’ 


The appeal was received with a burst of applause. Then, turning 
rem his chair and about to depart, the Cardinal, in response to an 
urgent whisper, ‘ Eminence, may we say the Our Father?’ led the 
whvle vast assembly in praying together of Our Father which art 
in heaven. 

It could hardly be expected that no difficulties should arise. 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen had co-operated for some time, but 
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not Roman Catholics. The change was too great to escape criticism 
within the Roman Catholic Church, and suspicion outside it. It was 
then that I had the great privilege of coming into close personal 
touch with the Cardinal, following upon the welcome he gave me at 
the first Stoll meeting. Misunderstandings in particular had arisen 
in connection with the Constitution of the Sword of the Spirit, lately 
published. Plans were afoot for some sort of association of both 
Roman Catholics and non-Roman Catholics in a single movement. 
Amongst other plans was that of one Sword having two separate 
Wings, under two separate Presidents. The Cardinal invited me to 
spend a night in October, 1941, as his guest at Hare Street. It was 
a wonderful experience of charity, devotion and wisdom. My host 
was extraordinarily kind. He talked of many persons and things— 
the Pope, his own time at Rome, Cardinal Faulhaber, Bishop von 
Galen, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Lang), ‘a lovable man,’ 
the R.A.F. pilots, ‘ boys in blue’; and of how men had become 
beasts, and how the murder and destruction of war horrified him, 

But our principal subject was the Sword of the Spirit and 
Christian co-operation. The Pope had called for the collaboration 
of all men of good will. The Cardinal himself longed for the unity 
of the Church, but he knew that Christian co-operation was a very 
different thing from that. Ca-operation must be based on the 
natural law, yet with the knowledge that our civilisation was founded 
on Christianity. And though Christian co-operation was a con- 
venient short description, it would in his judgment be more accurate 
to speak of ‘co-operatign in applying traditions received from 
Christianity,—Christian traditions which are the basis of our. 
civilisation. He emphasised the immensity of the forces opposed 
to all that Christians stood for, and mentioned a recent ‘ dreadful ’ 
speech, utterly anti-religious, by one of the best known writers in 
England. Surely we must co-operate with a view to reconstruction 
and a just and proper order after the war! 

He discussed the difficulties. He spoke of those felt by some in 
his own Church, especially with regard to the inclusion of religious 
activities as a part of co-operation. He listened to me describing 
difficulties felt by some on the other side. There was still the old 
fear of Rome in many quarters, and therefore a wonder whether 
there was not something which lay behind this new cordiality. And 
there was above all the special difficulty of religious freedom. The 
Cardinal went fully into this point, and wrote to me for my personal 
information afterwards, emphasising, among other things, the im- 
possibility of applying coercion in belief consistently with Catholic 
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teaching ; the part played in the whole matter by political factors and 
by governments; the stress laid by the present Pope on the rights 
of minorities in the Five Peace Points; and quoting Pius XI, 
Mit Brennender Sorge. 


‘The believer has an inalienable right to profess his faith and 
to put it into practice in the manner suited to him. Laws that 
suppress, or make this profession and practice difficult, contra- 
dict the natural law.’ 


These, and all other points, were discussed by the Cardinal with 
complete charity and candour. I could not help being struck at 
every moment of our long talks with the deep earnestness of his 
spirit and his heart-felt desire for the working together of Christians 
on a common basis, wMile at the same time clearly recognising that 
all such working together must be outside the dogmatic field. Nor 
could I help being struck by the desire he showed to work on lines 
which would endure, and so secure the firm and lasting support of 
English Roman Catholics. 

The upshot of our conversations was a renewed conviction that 
there was a growing movement in the country in favour of united 
mectings, and therefore that the first step was to press for united ac- 
tion locally, and then for something more fully national. It was clear, 
too, that the Cardinal had a strong belief in personal relationships, 
and in the coming together, as friends, of like-minded men and 
women who, whatever their differences, were animated by the same 
Spirit. 

When I left Hare Street the next morning I felt a richer man, 
richer spiritually as well as richer in wisdom. Since then more 
things have happened to extend co-operation, particularly the setting 
up of a Joint Standing Committee, including Roman Catholics, Free 
Churchmen, and Anglicans. These things are good; and the impetus 
of the movement depends very much on the enthusiasm with which 
members of the various bodies concerned play their part, without 
sacrifice of principle on either side. But what is needed above 
everything eise in this crisis of civilisation is a release of spiritual 
power, in dependence on Divine Grace. For the increasing 
realisation both of the crisis and of the need, and for the lead he gave 
in the co-ordination and direction of Christian influences in national 
and international life, Christians of all communions owe Cardinal 
Hinsley a great and unforgettable debt. 


G. K. A. BELL, 
Bishop of Chichester. 


~~ 
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CARDINAL HINSLEY: 
HIS LAST WORDS ON UNITY”~ 


I HAD just finished reading in his firm flowing handwriting, but 
with here and there a marked break, what must have been, alas! 
one of his last personal letters, when the sad news came through 
of the heart attack from which he did not recover. He confessed 
that he had been having a rather bad time lately and was incapable 
of real work. 

Then his thoughts reverted to the otis of unity, one of the clear 
notes of his episcopacy, rarely absent from his serious mind, and to 
our grievous disunities. ‘In the mission field, I found,’ he writes, 
‘that the awful confusion due to disunion was the obstacle to the 
spread of the Kingdom of God. In Europe our enemies—the enemies 
of Christianity, he calls them—make capital out of our divisions. But 
the mére mixing together, so tu speak, of varying creeds and of 
different ways of worship would be a mechanical union, not the one 
body of Christ.’ He develops the theme again and says that our 
prayers for the indwelling of the Holy Spirit sent to lead us into all 
truth must be ceaseless. It was the theme of one of his letters from 
the Collegio Inglese after his elevation, whilst he waited to take 
up his great task—‘ At my age what can I do?’ But as a soldier 
he obeys. 

The troubled years and the awful movement of evil events have 
revealed that’ the Holy Father was divinely guided in his choice 
of a messenger. As the Public Orator of Oxford declaimed, ‘Cardinal 
Hinsley has become a true leader, not only in his own ‘Church but 
in the nation at large.’ His broadcast after war broke upon us 
showed that he spoke with the voice of the nation—sad, stern, cour- 
ageous, unfaltering. And when later he broadcast to the youth of 
Britain the whole country was moved by his lofty, penetrating, virile 
appeal. In his denunciations of the brutalities of Nazism he spoke, 
says the Oxford:Public Orator, ‘ In language of which the very res- 
traint and dignity shows that he is no mere jingoistic patriot ’"—his 
words ‘ reached the ends of the earth.’ Writing from Oxford he 
tells how proud he was to be enrolled as one of her adopted sons. 
The ceremony, he wrote to me, was most interesting; in it he saw 
‘ many traces of old Catholic days and even of the rite of Ordination.’ 

The Cardinal was through and through English, and through and 
through Catholic. May you have a merry English Christmas in St. 
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Thomas More’s sense of that lovely word, was his wish last Christ- 
mas. 

How eagerly he listened to some account of our quiet efforts 
towards unity under his eminent predecessor, the inner story of 
which has happily not been for public consumption, and controversial 
distortions. There is a way of Christian co-operation which Cardinal 
Hinsley discovered in ‘The Sword of the Spirit,’ and which Mr. 
Christopher Dawson in ‘ The Judgement of the Nations ’. has lucidly 
opened up. If that way, it cannot be smooth, is followed up with 
infinite patience, and by the Cardinal’s successor, the Churches may 
together celebrate the 2,oooth birthday of the ‘ Prince of Peace.’ 
The Cardinal’s supreme contribution is to have struck down in this 
night of canfusion, to the permanent elements still persisting, of the | 
spiritual life of Western civilization—instinctively and with a sure 
hand. 

I recall as I write ‘how, towards the end of his life, Cardinal 
Bourne, after one of our quiet and prolonged taiks, took me into 
Westminster Cathedral to see the new choir stalls. Then we wandered 
over to St. Andrew’s Chapel, and there he invited me to kneel beside 
him as we prayed for the far-off consummation of the slow, painfully 
slow, re-creation of the broken spiritual unity of Europe—its only 
salvation. 

Archbishop Temple, with clear insight, sees the way towards which 
we move. His simple and sincere tribute to Cardinal Hinsley will 
bear more fruit than is now realized. 

I began this note in the austerely beautiful Blackfriars Church. 
Hinsley of Rome and England, Temple of Lambeth and Jerusalem, 
might worship in that Holy Place which enshrines the memory of 
Fr. Bede Jarrett whose quiet labours with us for unity are also 
bearing fruit. 

Sir JaMEs Marcuant. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEAVEN! 


| HAVE been asked to’ speak on the Christian leaven in the Univer- 
sity. It is an important subject and one on which I myself feel 
‘strongly. fhe view which I am going to put forward will not I 
know be generally accepted; it does not claim to be the only view 
which can be taken of the situation, but it is one which, in my 
opinion, is at the present time too little stressed;,1 may therefore 
be forgiven if in this short space I state my case rather strongly, 
and I should like to apologise beforehand to all those whom I ‘am 
now about to provoke. I do not mean to be offensive, but it is 
difficult to put what I want to say shortly and clearly without seem. 
ing to be so. 

I propose in this paper to exclude all other considerations, and to 
state as forcibly as I can just one, perhaps rather narrow, view, 
essentially a convert’s view, of what the Christian Leaven is, and 
what it might be. I speak moreover not merely as a convert from 
Protestantism to Catholicism, but from Paganism to Christianity, 
and this is a far more revolutionary conversion, different not only 
in degree but almost in kind. ... St, Augustine as compared with 
Cardinal Newman. It is necessarily of more significance for the 
modern world in as much as the modern world itself is overwhelm- 
ingly pagan and not protestant and for this reason it is important 
to try and realise what is in fact involved in such conversion; it is 
not merely a question of Apostolic Succession or the validity of 
Anglican Orders which is at issue, but our entire conception of 
existence, the question of God’s existence and the nature of man. 

It is difficult for those who have always had belief of some sort, 
however vague and undogmatic it may have been, to conceive at all 
really a Godless world. I have heard many Cradle-Christians say 
that everybody must believe in God, even if they do not realise it, 
because it is impossible not to do so; well, they are wrong. Thou- 
sands, I suppose millions of people all around them do really and 
truly not believe at all, and the difference that this implies is terrific. 

The fanaticism of converts is proverbial; I always feel myself a 
fanatic wher I hear good and sincere Christians expatiate (and it 
is quite often Catholics who do so) on the unconscious Christianity 





1 The substance of an address to the University Catholic Federation Regional 
Meeting, Oxford, November 28th, 1942, 
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in the pagan goodness that they meet with, because to me with my 
experience of entirely non-Christian values, my remembrance of a 
really Godless world, the utter difference between Christian and 
pagan so far outweighs any occasional superficial likeness. I feel 
impelled to interrupt and say: ‘You don’t know what it is you are 
talking about, and I do know! Everything is changed, everything 
is revolutionised, by Christianity, by Faith. The difference is so 
overwhelming, so aint) that any lesser likeness is blotted 
out!’ 

The counterpart of this exalté state is naturally that we ‘ totali- 
tarian’ converts are disappointed, or at least baffled by the apparent 
lack of exaltation in the average lifelong Christian. He takes it all 
tor granted, as a matter of course; all this that to us is so stag- 
gering and so new, is hardly even interesting to him, and we are 
well aware that he on his side finds us tiresome and a bit absurd 
because we are so unnecessarily excited over quite obvious and simple 
facts. 

To some extent I suppose this situation is inevitable. It is diffi- 
cult to feel much excited over a truth that,one has always known, 
however important, but on the other hand it is impossible to re- 
main unmoved by so terrific a discovery as the existence of God 
and of Redemption, if they have broken upon you as new truth. 
There is bound to be a difference of emphasis, of tempo. 

I am fully aware of the great disadvantage of being a convert. 
I hope that I shall not offend my fellow-converts when I say that 
we Can never hope to make up for our lost years; something lingers 
about us of our past errors, an instinctive way of approach, a re- 
action or lack of re-action which betrays us; we were not ‘ born in 
the purple’ and can never be quite as though we had been. This 
is surely right and as it should be, for if it were not an immense 
advantage to have a Catholic upbringing, why should we all attach 
so much importance to Catholic schools and education? It is most 
evidently a great gain to have been born and to grow up harmo- 
niously in full Christian knowledge and in Grace. Do not imagine 
I do not recognise this; I do only too well, but what I want to sug- 
gest to-day is that as a certain compensation for our lack, we con- 
verts may be able to see more clearly, more distinctly, the utter dif- 
ference of Christianity. 

This question of likeness or difference is cf direct importance for 
our subject, the Christian leaven in the University, for if we are to 
form a true idea of that leaven, we must also have a true concep- 
tion of the dough in which it is to work, and of the relation be- 
tween them. 
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How then must we see the University? The University repre- 
sents at all times a concentrated form of the prevalent world men- 
tality, for the ideas of the University influence, for good or evil, 
the general intellectual life of the nation, and in their turn are then 
re-influenced by it. In a Christian age the Universities were, as we 
know, centres of Christian learning, they both influenced and re- 
flected a Christian world-opinion, they were a focus of constructive 
thinking; in a pagan age like our own, an age of negation and dis- 
integration, the Universities become a focal po'nt for that disinte- 
gration. Thought at the University to-day is in general more nega- 
tive, more destructive, more pagan, than the average thought of the 
world outside it; it is of the same character and reflects the same 
tendencies but in a more vocal and intensive form. 

To put it briefly; in a good age, the University wiil be a good 
place, in a bad age, it will be a bad place, and we are living now 
in a very bad age indeed. I know that you will not all agree with 
me, but supposing for the moment that I am right, or even partly - 
right, in my view of the University to-day, how must we see the 
Christian leaven in it? I submit that it should be dynamite! 

The action of leaven in dough suggests a gentle process harmo- 
nious and as it were co-operative; that would be an excellent illus- 
tration of the effect of some form of more active and intense Chris- 
tian life working in and through less perfect Christians, but when 
we have, as is the case to-day, a tiny Christian leaven inserted not 
iuto a less active Christian lump, but in a lump that is entirely alien 
and hostile to it, it cannot work in that harmonious way; if it is 
to work at all, it must be dynamic. The leaven is so tiny, the lump 
so alien, that a normally potent yeast will be quite ineffective; it 
will be neutralised and smothered almost before it has begun to work. 
What is essential, if it is to be effective, is a leaven so potent and 
so concentrated that at the slightest impact it explodes! Now with 
all deference to the Cradle-Christians, I say that to the ‘ totalitarian ’ 
convert, the Christian Revelation is explosive to a degree that 
eclipses dynamite. It is a shattering illumination in contact with 
the world of unbelief. Think of what happened to. St. Paul on the 
read to Damascus, yet he was already a believing Jew, he was far 
nearer than the world to-day to the new truth that was to break upon 
him.. It is explosive, it is revolutionary, it is a turning of things 
upside down, as it makes impact upon a world without it, and this 
is what the world to-day is wanting: . . . to be re-made, to be 
turued upside down, to be re-born of the Holy Ghost and of fire! 

This is of course all very apocalyptic; sometimes, I maintain, it 
is a good thing to be so. St. Paul was apocaiyptic, so was St. 
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Augustine; it is in fact difficult not to be sv, if you have been 
knocked down and then re-made. And here I come to the essential 
question; is the Christian Leaven in this University, or in any other 
in England, of this explosive, dynamic nature? Is it turning the 
pagan University upside down, knocking it over, blinding it with 
light? Or is it so frightened of being apocalyptic that it has ceased 
to be dynamic? If that has happened, in the world as it is to-day, 
the leaven has in fact ceased to be leaven at all, it is but a little 
suggy lump of yeast that will not rise. 

This may sound not only apocalyptic, but also vague and in the 
air. What do I mean in practise, you may ask, how is the 'eaven 
to become explosive? The obvious answer is, ‘by being more 
Christian.’ That is not only the obvious answer, but the only one, 
but it is dot explicit, and if I have to be explicit, again I must risk 
being offensive. I would say: ‘The Christian must proclaim him- 
self a Christian, he must not seem ashamed of what he is, of what 
he stands for, as now he strangely often seems to be.’ 

It is indced bewildering to find so many Christians (and by Chris- 
tians I mean Catholics) who seem to be ashamed of their own glory, 
who seem apologetic, on the defensive, so anxious to avoid attracting 
notice as Christians, that they succeed in being unrecognised. The 
wish to be like everybody else may indicate a certain social sense, 
an instinctive anti-isolationism which, up to a certain point, is sound, 
but we do not as a rule carry it to such lengths as to conceal dis- 
tinctions that we are proud of. If we were Princes, we Should not 
want, I think, to be mistaken for ordinary commoners, we should 
wish to be recognised as Princes. Yet as Christians we are more 
than Princes, how is it that we do not proclaim our status? 

When the young are chiefly at pains not to be ‘ different ’ from the 
young pagans with whom they consort, wiien the old are chiefly 
concerned to avoid all possible ‘ friction ’—when even the members 
of the Religious Orders go about disguised as Anglican clergymen-— 
how is the poor world to be set on fire? 

The leaven cannot work if it is afraid of working. 


ROSALIND MurRay. 
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MEISTER ECKHART 


LiTTLE is kown about the outer life of Meister Eckhart. Born some- 
where in Thuringia about 1260, he probably entered the Dominican 
Convent at Erfurt as a youth. His great intellectual gifts were soon 
recognised, for he was sent to Paris to complete his education at the - 
fount of medieval scholarship. On his return to Germany he was 
elected Provincial of his Order. As such he was entrusted with the 
supervision of all Dominican convents in Northern Germany, and, 
after some time, with the reform of the houses in the Bohemian 
Provinnce as well. About 1310 he was relieved of these adminis- 
trative duties, and again sent to Paris as teacher of his Order. Three 
years later he returned to Germany, living first at Strasbourg and 
afterwards at Cologne, where he became one of the most influential 
preachers. As, at that time, one of the chief duties of the Dominicans 
was the spiritual direction of numerous communities of religious 
women, Meister Eckhart’s sermons were mostly addressed to them. 
In these communities an exuberant inner life had sprung up, and 
Eckhart, reared in the intellectual discipline of St. Thomas, brought 
his great leatning to the task of leading the devout women away 
from visions and ecstatic experiences to the heights of mystic con- 
templation. 

But in these heights human language becomes sadly inadequate. 
It was Meister Eckhart’s tragedy that he tried to express the inex- 
pressible, and in doing so had to use paradoxical statements that 
savoured of false doctrine. So the last years of his life were over- 
shadowed by a trial for heresy, which eventually led to the condemna- 
tion of twenty-six of his theses, though most of these were admitted 
to be susceptible of an orthodox interpretation. 

‘In my sermons,’ Meister Eckhart once said, ‘I usually speak about 
four things. Firstly of abandonment, and that man should get rid 
of himself and of all things. Secondly that we should again be formed 
into the one good, which is God. Thirdly that we should all remem- 
ber the noble quality which God has laid in the soul, through which 
man is meant to enter into the marvellous life of God. Fourthly I 
speak of the purity of the Divine Nature.’ 

This ascending scale which begins with the creature and onde with 
the Creator is, as it were, the structure which ee the edifice 
of Meister Eckhart’s doctrine. 
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If man would then climb into these heights the first thing Meister 
Eckhart bids him do is to go out from himself. It is not enough that 
he should leave the good things of this world. For abandonment, 
the ground-work of Eckhart’s mystic spire, means poverty of spirit, 
the complete giving-up of one’s own will. If the soul is to know 
God she must lose herself, accepting with joyful gratitude whatever 
God may lay upon her, though it be nothing but ignominy, pain, 
and sorrow, and living untouched by emotions, ‘ as though she were 
dead.’ Yet this detachment from self is not Stoic insensibility. ‘ No 
Saint is too great to be moved,’ said Meister Eckhart, and again, 
with a touch of dry humour that is characteristic of him: ‘ I could 
never reach a stage where an unpleasant noise would sound as lovely 
in my ears as string-music.’ 

But is not this frank admission of norma] reactions incompatible 
with the stern demand that man should be ‘ altogether dead’ to 
natural inclinations ? Eckhart himself provides the solution of the 
d‘fiiculty. ‘ This we should attain : that a true will, formed by God, 
free itself from all natural desires. If then wise insight would see 
occasion to order the will to turn away, that will should speak : I do 
it willingly.’ 

Here, indeed, is the key to Eckhart’s so-called ‘ dialectical ’ mode 
of thinking, which has often so puzzled his interpreters that they do 
not know whether to call him a quietist or an activist, a Theist or 
a Pantheist. But he cannot be thus conveniently labelled, for the 
simple reason that he sees man as he is, a being between heaven and 
earth, with reason to govern his instincts, yet subject to them through 
sin. Thus he has to live in constant tension; yet as the will is more 
and more trained to follow the superior faculty of the soul, the 
inner man becomes detached from self, resting in that peace that 
* passes all understanding.’ 

It is at this stage, when she has emptied herself of the world and 
of self, that the soul climbs higher, and begins to be ‘ in-formed ’ 
into God. When God finds her perfectly detached he cannot but 
attach himself to her.: This work of union which God performs in 
the soul is entirely a work of his grace. Seeing that she has given 
up everything for his sake, he ‘ lifts up our humanity above all that 
belongs to us as creatures, and brings it higher than the nature of 
all angels into the unity where God and man are One.’ This is the 
true end of man, this is the purpose of the Incarnation, this the joy 
and glory of creation, that man be ‘ converted’ into God, that the 
Son of God be born in his soul, that the creature be perfectly united 
to him who created it. 
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This ‘ Birth of the Son’ in the soul is one of Meister Eckhart’s 
most characteristic conceptions. It is the most hidden work that 
God performs in the depth of man’s nature. ‘ In this hour of birth,’ 
says Meister Eckhart, ‘ the soul refuses everything that is not God, 
for God leads his bride away from all creatures into himself... In 
this my eternal birth I am born from eternity, and shall abide 
eternally.’ For in this new birth God and the soul become One: 
‘God in his grace has made the soul like unto himself.’ 

Eckhart here uses bold language, indeed, raising man to a height 
from whence even wars and rumours of war seem insignificant. Timid 
souls have asked themselves whether this can still be called 
Christianity, and audacious ones deny it, only to proclaim that 
Meister Eckhart is the founder of a higher, pantheistic ‘German’ 
religion. But when the Dominican author of a Commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel, preached on the Mystic Union in words that seemed 
almost to annihilate the frontier between God and man he but fol- 
lowed his Master who had once prayed : 

For them also [do I pray] that shall believe in me . . . that they 
all may be one; as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us . . . and the glory which thou hast given me I have 
given to them; that they may be one, as we also are one; I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one. (John xvii. 
2off.) 

It is no less than unity between God and man for which St, John’s 
Incarnate Logos prayed in his High-priestly Prayer, ringing the 
changes on the tremendous word ‘ One.’ Eckhart, the metaphysician 
of the Unio Mystica, takes up the theme; for it is his most assured 
conviction that God has made man in order that he might become 
One with him, and was himself made man in the person of the Son. 

Eckhart never tells us whether he himself has experienced this 
highest state of union. He, like his master St. Thomas, belongs to 
those rare religious personalities who keep almost unbroken silence 
on their own spiritual life. It matters nothing whether this par- 
ticular ‘ Brother Eckhart ’ has been vouchsafed the grace of ‘ infused 
contemplation ’; what alone concerns him is that man should come 
to know his own soul and its relationship to his Maker. 

Thus, with the utmost care and yet with the glowing passion of 
a soul freed from all earthly desires, Eckhart, in his doctrine of the 
human soul, raises the next arch of his mystic spire to still greater 
heights. ‘When man has once grasped what union with God means 
his own soul becomes a mystery to him, and he asks with the 
Psalmist : ‘ What is man that thou art mindful of him: and the son 
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of man that thou visitest him?’ Where, in the intricate structure 
of the human being, is the point at which he is asia of God, 

‘ capax Dei,’ as St. Augustine calls it ? 

‘What the soul is in its ground,’ answers Eckhart, ‘no man can 
know. What we may know about it is supernatural, and this 
knowledge can be caused only by grace. There works the mercy of 
God.’ Here we have definitely left the realm of philosophical con- 
ception, and are in the sphere of Revelation, where every statement 
should be prefaced: ‘ By the grace of God.’ Whatever Meister 
Eckhart will have to say about the grandeur of the human soul, 
this grandeur is no achievement of man, but the free gift of God. 

‘What the soul is in its ground... .’ That is the centre of 
Meister Eckhart’s teaching. The ground of the soul, S¢intilla 
anime, is the divine principle in man, the source of reason and love, 
though higher than either of these, so that neither reason nor love 
can know it, since the higher cannot be known by the lower. Scintilla, 
the ‘ spark,’ is that quality in the soul which always points to God 
as the magnetic needle points north. It is so closely related to, yet 
so decidedly different from, him, that Eckhart could express this 
extraordinary relationship only ‘by a paradox: ‘ God is the soul-- 
and yet he is not the soul.’ 

It is Eckhart’s peculiar greatness that he had the courage to leave 
this contradiction as it stands without solving, and thereby dissolv- 
ing, it. ‘ God is the soul—yet God is not the soul ’; this indeed defies 
what Cardinal Newman called ‘ paper-logic.’ For it is expressive 
of the higher logic of the living relationship between God and his 
creature. God, in his grace, has raised the soul to such a degree 
of likeness with himself that human language breaks in the attempt 
to define it. Divine Revelation itself hints at the mystery by calling 
man created ‘ad imaginem Dei.’ Meister Eckhart’s ‘ ground of 
tne soul’ is nothing but a paraphrase of this ‘ad imaginem,’ divine 
yet not God, created yet reflecting the uncreated Deity. ‘ This,’ 
he says, ‘ is a natural image of God, which God has impressed upon 
every soul. I cannot say more, else it would be God himself and 
this it is not, or God would not be God.’ 

For he never loses consciousness of the essential difference be- 
tween God and the soul. He may exalt the ‘ spark’ to the closest 
kinship with God, yet always with the tacit presupposition that what 
belongs to God by nature belongs to the soul by grace. Thus the 
soul depends upon God for her very God-likeness, and the more she 
receives the more dependent she becomes. He, therefore, who has 
penetrated to his own ground and knows himself to be ‘ God, yet 
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not God,’ will bear this knowledge with the deepest humility. For 
above the soul, moulded in the image of God, is he who made it, for 
whom it is for ever longing. He, however, as Eckhart well knew, 
‘never reveals himself completely in this life, so that even his revela- 
tion is as nothing compared with what he really is.’ 

Eckhart was, of course, familiar with the teaching of his great 
master, St. Thomas, about God. With a disciple’s reverence he 
iollows the crystal-clear thought of the Summa: God is absolute 
Being and Immutable Perfection, Being and Intelligence are, in him, 
one, to him alone belong Unity and Simplicity. He only is good. 
All this is true of God—and yet, is it really the truth? Are our 
little conceptions of Being, Perfection, Goodness, applicable to God, 
who is above even our most exalted thought of him ? Is there no 
other way of expressing his transcendence? €enturies before 
Eckhart the same question had confronted that mystic thinker who 
is known to us under the name of Dionysius Areopagita. His answer 
was the Via Negativa, i.e., the definition of God by negations. Thus, 
when Meister Eckhart had exhausted the Thomistic affirmations 
without finding satisfaction in them, he turned to Dionysius for his 
passionate negatives. 

‘No tongue,’ Eckhart says, ‘can devise a word to define God, 
because of the highness and clarity of his being. God is the No of 
God, the No of Spirit, the No of Person, the No of every image.’ 
He even goes so far as to say that God is not Being, not Goodness, 
but he immediately adds: ‘ In denying him this, I have not denied 
him Being, but exalted it.’ For all these negatives, piled one upon 
the other in insatiable thirst for expression, are not meant to take 
anything away from God, but to increase his transcendent Majesty. 
They flow from the humility of the creature that knows that what- 
ever words it may use they will but touch the hem of the garment 
of the incomprehensible Godhead. 

Yet despite this humility Eckhart is too great a thinker to end 
with negation. In a last magnificent effort to grasp what, by its 
very nature, must for ever elude human thought, he dares to do once 
more what he did before, in his teaching on the soul. Side by side, 
without any attempt at reconciliation,,he places thesis and antithesis : 
‘God is wroth without wrath, extensive without extension, good 
without quality—always one and the other of two contradictions.’ 
God is all these dialectical opposites, yet he is One, is indeed so 
much One that man cannot even form a conception of this One- 


ness. 
This is the last tension to which his dialectical thinking leads 
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Meister Eckhart on his mystic way. Beyond that, ‘ What is the last 
end?’ he asks, ‘It is the hiddenness of the darkness of the eternal 
Godhead, and is unknown, and has never been made known, 
and will never be known.’ 

The mystic spire has at last reached the cloud of Divine darkness— 
or is it Divine Light? Here human eyes can no more distinguish 
between Darkness and Light, but the cloud is the same that over- 
shadowed the Tabernacle of the Israelites in the wilderness, and that 
hid the glorified Christ from his disciples. 

But it is a perilous task to build as high as the clouds. Meister 
Eckhart’s daring dialectic, preached to congregations of women, 
might, indeed, lead a chosen few into the highway of contempla- 
tion, but how should ordinary souls understand his passionate anti- 
theses? He himself was aware of the peril, for more than once he 
told his hearers not to be troubled if they did not understand his 
meaning. The Church, however, commanded by her Master not to 
‘offend one of these iittle ones,’ condemned what sounded most dan- 
gerous in his teaching. 

For dangerous it undoubtedly was, and only too easily misunder- 
stood. One glance at the subsequent history of Meister Eckhart’s 
thought will afford sufficient proof. For not only has he been in- 
voked as the forerunner of Luther’s Reformation, ‘but also as the 
father of Kant’s Critical Idealism, of Hegelian Pantheism, and, last- 
ly, as the ancestor of the Nazi ‘ Deutsch-religion.’ 

Yet he is none of these. Born into a world full of strife and un- 
rest, his soul found the way out of selfhood into its real self, where 
man, made in the image of God, is caught up into the life of the 
Deity. From this hidden centre he lived a life as active and as suf- 
fering as any human existence must necessarily be, in the sure know- 
ledge that the insoluble antinomies, the Yes and No of all earth- 
bound thought, have their solution in the Mind that is the Cause 
both of them and of those who are for ever trying to solve them. 


H. C. Graer. 
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THE UNCOMPROMISING LOVER 


The great attraction exercised by the writings of the mystics on 
all who sincerely love God is a fact of everyday experience. Richard 
Rolle in our own country, Ruysbroeck in the Netherlands, Saint 
Catherine of Siena in Italy, Saint Teresa in Spain, these and a host 
of others have a numerous and sympathetic following. But there 
is one exception for which it is difficult to account: St. John of the 
Cross. Undoubtedly the greatest of them all, he is nevertheless 
generally regarded by average readers with something akin to fear 
and repulsion. When they pick up the Ascent of Mount Carmel for 
the first time and become aware of the sacrifices, the detachment 
and the denudation of spirit which he demands they are filled with 
consternation .and dread. Such teaching seems to lead more to 
death than to life: and urged by the instinct of self preservation 
rather than by lack of generosity they recoil from putting it into 
practice. ; 

Tais ‘mpression, derived solely {rom the ‘scent, is, to a certain 
degree, comprehensible. The relentless logic with which St. John 
of the Cross drives his principles to their conclusions, the merciless 
insistence on the absolute validity of certain Gospel truths, the ab- 
sence of all compromise and indulgence, these and other traits of a 
like nature strike a chill into the heart of uninitiated readers. They 
fee] that the saint must have been devoid of all sensibility, out of 
touch with common humanity and limited in his outlook on the 
world. And they put down the book with the conviction that such 
counsel is not for them because it is utterly inhuman. Hence‘St. 
John of the Cross is known mainly as the counsellor of ‘ self-anni- 
hilation,’ the terribie ascetic ‘ who presents the life of holiness in 
a grim and repellant aspect,’ and whose mysticism is little more 
than ‘a fantastic gloom and passionate severity.’ 

How mistaken this view is emerges very clearly from Professor 
Peer’s latest book,! in which he describes with sympathy, under- 
standing and urbanity the true characteristics of St, John’s doctrine, 
The Ascent, the Dark Night and his other writings are seen as part 
of his life, and conditioned by his sufferings, not as mere theories 
unrelated to experience. 

But the main cause of misunderstanding undoubtedly arises from 
regarding the Ascent as an ascetical programme pure and simple, 





1 Spirit of Flame, by E. Allison Peers (S.C.M. Press; 6s.). 
p y 
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and employing it as a kind of elementary introduction to the life 
of contemplation. This, however, is a mistaken view. ‘The process 
of detachmert need not necessarily conform to the analysis that St, 
John draws up in the precise order in which it is described. It 
seems rather that the soul starts out from positive ideas ad_prac- 
tises detachment as 1 kind of concomitant. The central truth from 
which the saint’s mysticism radiates is the transcendance of God: 
the comparative insignificance and worthlessness of the creature 
follows as a corollary. Attention, therefore, is to be concentrated 
on God, particularly as dwelling secretly in the depths of the soul. 
‘It is to be observed,’ says the saint in the Spiritual Canticle, ‘ that 
the Word, the Son of God, together with the Father and Holy 
Ghost is hidden in essence and presence in the inmost being of the 
soul. Wherefore the soul that would find him must issue forth, 
as regards its affection and will, from all things and enter within 
itself in deepest recollection, so that all things are to it as though 
they were not.’ Hence the loving attention of the soul on God is 
accompanied by a complete or partial disregard of creatures which 
is, in itself, a detachment. As, psychologically, it is not possible 
to fix the mind on several disparate objects simultaneously, the turn- 
ing of the understanding and will towards God automatically turns 
them from creatures: and thus mortification, detachment, or what- 
ever we Care to call it, consists not so much in a deliberate crushing 
of our natural instincts as in a neglect of them. ‘ Olvido de lo 
creado’: forgetfulness of creatures, that is St. John’s first condi- 
tion of perfection. ‘ Since, then, the Spouse is the treasure hidden 
in the field of thy soul . . . it will be fitting that in order to find 
it thou forget all that is thine. Withdraw thyself from all creatures, 
hide in the interior closet of thy spirit, and shutting the door upon 
thee (that is to say, shutting thy will upon all things) pray to thy 
Father who is in secret.’ This absorption in God and unconscious- 
ness of creatures seems much more natural and easy, and is cer- 
tainly more characteristic of St. John’s outlook, than the frontal at- 
tack on the senses. 

But there is another explanation of the ‘ self-annihilation ’ so evi- 
dent in the Ascent. It was addressed primarily, though not ex- 
clusively, to those who had entered, or were entering into contem- 
plative prayer. 

For them, progress in prayer would be measured by their degree 
of detachment. There was danger that in the periods of dryness 
and darkness that accompanied their state they would be drawn 
aside by distractions and led to take pleasure in the creature as a 
compensation for their lack of spiritual enjoyment in the Creator. 
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The advice offered in the Ascent was meant to counteract this temp- 
tation. St. John says to them, in substance: ‘ Do not attempt to 
alleviate present pain and distress by pleasure in sights and sounds. 
Seek nothing outside God.’ And there follows a detailed analysis 
of all that is to be disregarded by the soul in this state, including 
certain devotional aids that people are apt to consider as indis- 
pensable for spiritual progress. 

Consequently, even in this context, the doctrine of St. John of the 
Cross points not to the death of nature, but to life in God. It isa 
positive, not a negative outlook: and the principal emphasis lies 
not in the cultivation of ‘ Nada,’ not in an inhuman detachment, but 
in God, all-powerful, all-wise and. all-loving. If creatures are to 
be considered as nothing, it is only in comparison with God’s great- 
ness: if they are to be thought ugly, it is only in comparison with 
God’s infinite loveliness. And if our mind is to be directed continu- 
ally away from creatures and towards God, it is only because two 
contradictories cannot exist simultaneously in the same place, be- 
cause the All positively excludes Nothing, and because the soul be- 
comes assimilated to the object of its seeking. It was this last re- 
sult, the divinisation of the Christian, that St. John wished to bring 
about. 

He is not then the Doctor of annihilation, but the Doctor of 
Tne All. He gives encouragement to doubting and troubled souls, 
pointing out both the goal of the journey and the light of dawn, 
and making the winding road and the black darkness seem worth 
while: His luminous doctrine makes it obvious that once a soul 
is in love with God, the rest is easy. Love that is strong will sac- 
rifice much: love that is perfect will give all. And once the way 
of detachment has been entered upon it will quickly lead to the puri- 
fication of the higher intellectual faculties. But not by bodily mor- 
tification, so insisted upon by. hagiographers : not by any deliberate 
process of intellectual starvation, but by the exereise of the three 
theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. What could be 
simpler? And yet what could be more effective? Faith blinds the 
understanding: hope empties the memory: charity strips the will 
of its affection for all that is not God. The soul is thus ‘ totally 
despoiled of itself, and will go forth to meet him with an incredible 
impetus, with its whole strength.’ 

If it is objected that St. John only appeals to contemplatives and 
to specially chosen souls and that his descriptions of the higher 
states of the mystical life have no practical ‘nterest for the average 
man, it must be remembered that his fundamental principles are de- 
rived from the Gospel and that they are decidedly applicable to 
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every Christian. They may be thrust aside: but they cannot be 
explained away. It is true, however, that St. John of the Cross 
had contemplatives mainly in mind when he wrote, and it was this 
which called forth a pleasantry from St. Teresa herself. ‘ May God 
deliver us,’ she said one day, whilst criticising the explanations she 
had received of a locution heard in prayer: ‘ May God deliver us 
from people so spiritual that they would bring everybody to perfect 
contemplation.’ But she never intended to discourage the ordinary 
Christian from attempting to pass to the higher states of prayer. 
She was too aware of the decisive part played in our personal sanc- 
tification by contemplation. The mere fact that such a remark 
should be made points to her recognition of the fact that St. John 
did not exclude anyone from his invitation to contemplation. He 
used the word ‘ contemplation’ in a far less restricted sense than 
did St. Teresa, since he was inclined to hold that the grace of con- 
templation is frequently, easily and even normally given to souls 
sufficiently generous to make preparation for it. He recognises that 
the beginner who prays with fervour and persists in meditation is 
led little by little to a simplified prayer of loving attention to God 
in which the soul is enlightened by the action and the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Hence his writings have a universal appeal. He is a Doctor of 
the Universal Church, teaching all Christians the spiritual ways that 
conduce to perfect love and perfect union. If people complain that 
he writes only for the few, it must be understood of the few who 
are chosen: not because few are called. St. John disqualifies no 
man: it is lack of desire, lack of courage, inertia that disqualifies.’ 
And though he describes much that is above our understanding and 
experience, yet it is but the Christian life in its fulness, its maturity 
and its integral perfection: an ideal that cannot fail to refine our 
sensibility by our acquaintance with it. ‘ No measure,’ says St. 
Thomas, ‘ should be set to the goal.’ 

If, then, his teaching is not unreasonable in its demands, if, whilst 
requiring the highest conceivable standard of detachment from those 
who have made great progress towards divine union, he makes 
fewer demands on those who are only beginning to enter into con- 
templative prayer, we may be certain that he would’ require even 
less from those living in the world. His aim is to inspire all souls 
with a strong spiritual ambition, and he shows them the desirability 
of a goal higher than they are now attempting to attain. If they 





2 Living Flame of Love, 2nd Redaction, Peer’s ed. vol. III, stanza II, p. 153, 
par. 27. It would please Him (GOD) that all souls should be perfect . . . etc, 
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will not follow his lead and ‘raise their desires above childish 
things,’ this must not be attributed to the uncompromising attitude 
he adopts in regard to principles, but rather to their own weakness 
and cowardice. ‘Austere and forbidding though his treatises may 
seem when we merely turn over their pages,’ says Professor Peers, 
‘as soon as we begin to study them in detail we find them full of 
serenity, beauty and understanding.’ 
In these days when so many minds are turned to the planning 
of a world on a purely material basis, when the application of Chris- 
tian principles seems so inadequate, the logic and the realism of St. 
John of the Cross are a refreshing reminder that we have here no 
lasting city, and that our happiness lies elsewhere and in other 
oO 
ee Hucn Tarsot, O.Cist. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON RICH AND POOR 


[St. Thomas treats of poverty in his Contra Impugnantes Dej 
Cultum (c.6), in the Contra Gentiles (111, 131-135) and in the 
Summu (II-I1, 186, 3 and 188, 7). All these passages are important 
and will be considered elsewhere. But it seemed worth while to 
call attention to the little-known sermons translated here’ which 
have special qualities of simplicity and directness. Further matter 
of a similar kind will be found in Sermones Dominicales 48, 80 
and 125 and in the Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer under Panem 
nostrum. | 

I. 

Remember that thou didst receive good things in thy lifetime, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted and thou art 
tormented. Lk. 16: 25. 

In these words four things are shown us. First the temporal 
prosperity of the reprobate: Remember that thou didst receive good 
things in thy lifetime. Second, the brief adversity of the just in 
this world: Likewise Lazarus evil things. Third, the eternal 
blessedness of the just: But now he is comforted. Fourth, the 
perpetual misery of the wicked: And thou art tormented. 

On the first. Mark that temporal prosperity lies in three things 
which this rich man had.—In temporal riches: There was a certain 
rich man. So the Psalm (48: 7): ‘ They glory in the multitude of 
their riches.'.—In worldly honours: He was clothed in purple and 
fine linen. So St. James (4: 16): ‘ You exult in your arrogancies.’ 
—In fleshly pleasures: He feasted sumptuously every day. So 
Job (21: 13): ‘ They spend their days in wealth, and in a moment 
they go down to hell.’ And Amos (6: 4): ‘ Woe to you that eat 
the lamb from the flock and calves from the midst of the herd.’ 

On the second. Mark that the temporal adversity of the saints 
lies in three things which Lazarus had. In the poverty of posses- 
sions. There was a certain beggar. So Tobias (4: 23): ‘ We lead 
the life of the poor, but we shall have many good things if we fear 
the Lord and depart from sin and do good.’-—In the indignity of be- 
ing despised : He lay at the gate. So St. Paul (I Cor. 4: 13): ‘ We 
are made as it were the refuse of this world, the offscourings of all, 
even until now.’—In the sharpness of afflictions and tribulations : 
He was full of sores. So Judith (8: 23): ‘All that have pleased the 
Lord have passed through many tribulations.’ 





1 Texts in the Parma edition of St. Thomas, vol. 15, pp. 163 and 202. 
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On the third. Mark in what things lies the blessedness of the 
saints in the next world.—In glory and honour : He was carried by 
the angels. So Augustine: ‘ Noble were the ceremonies of burial 
that the rich man in his purple received from his band of servants; 
hut nobler far in God’s sight were those of the poor man with his 
sores—rendered him by the ministry of angels, who bore him forth 
not to a marble tomb but to Abraham’s bosom.’ And the Psalm 
(20: 6): ‘ Great is his glory in thy salvation.’—In the possession of 
the heavenly kingdom: Abraham’s bosom, by which is meant the 
repose of Paradise. So St. Matthew’s Gospel (5: 3): * Rlessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’—In the ever- 
lasting fruition of comforts and delights : Now he is comforted. So 
the Psalm (3c: 20): ‘ How great is the multitude of thy sweetness, 
O Lord, which thou hast laid up for them that fear thee.’ And 
again (15: 11): ‘ Delights at thy right hand for ever.’ 

On the fourth. Mark that here are set out three things in which 
lies the future misery of the wicked.—The utter dearth of all good 
things, signified in this, that the rich man could not get a drop of 
water. So Job (27: 20): ‘ Dearth shall lay hold on them like water.’ 
—The sharpness and the number of pains: When he was in tor- 
ments. So the Psalm (ic: 6): ‘ Fire, sulphur and the breath of 
tempests is the portion of their cup.’—Utter confusion and ignominy : 
He was buried in hell. What worse ignominy can there be than 
such a burial? So Jeremias (22: 19): ‘ He shall be buried with the 
buriai of an ass.’ (And again (20: 11): ‘ They shall mightily be 
confounded, because they have not understood the eternal reproach 
which never shall be wiped out.’ 

We ought therefore to despise temporal prosperity ; to endure with 
cheerfulness temporal adversity; to flee from (the misery of the 
damned; and to strive with all our might for the blessedness of the 
saints; to which Christ bring us. 


II. 


Blessed are you poor, for yours is the kingdom of God.—Luke 6: 
20. 
Scripture speaks often of the poor, and there are three things 
about them to be considered. First, the many good things which 
are given the poor by the Lord; then those which poverty brings 
of itself ; then those which the Lord bids others bestow on the poor. 

In the first place, you must know that in Holy Scripture many 
blessings are to be found which the Lord bestows on the poor, both 
in delivering them from evil and in granting them good. 

As for deliverance.—He delivers them from the oppression of their 
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enemies: ‘ He shall save the poor from the hand of the violent’ 
(Job 5: 15).—He delivers them from the distress of tribulations: 
* He shall rescue the poor from his distress ’ (Job 36: 15).—He de- 
livers them from the want of necessities : ‘ He has helped the poor 
man out of his want’ (Ps. 106: 41). 

As for good things granted by God, these are many.—He hears 
the puor when they pray: ‘ The Lord has hearkened to the desire 
of the poor’ (Psalm to: 17).—He exalts them among men: ‘ He 
gives judgment to the poor ’ (Job 36: 6).—He fills them with loving- 
kindnesses : ‘ The poor shall eat and be filled’ (Psalm 21 : 27).—He 
enriches them with heavenly wealth : ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit ’ 
(Matt. 5: 3).—He gives them eternal life among all these things: 
* ‘What has the poor man but to go thither where life is?’ (Eccl. 
6: 8). 

In the second place, you must know that poverty makes a man 
Ged-fearing, by withdrawing him from evil things; and well-disci- 
plined, by enduing him with virtuous habits: ‘The poor man is 
glorified by his discipline and his fear’ (Eccli. 10: 33). It makes 
him humble in speech: ‘The poor man speaks with entreaties’ 
(Prov. 18: 23). It makes him patient in bearing adversities : ‘ When 
the poor man is wronged, he will hold his peace’ (Eccli. 13: 4). 

In the third place, Scripture shows us what things are not to be 
done to the poor.—They are net to be reproached in words: ‘ He 
who despises the poor man upraids his Maker ’ (Prov. 17 : 5).—They 
are not to be grieved in deeds: ‘ Grieve not the poor’ (Eccli. 4: 2). 
—tThey are not to be oppressed in judgments: ‘ Woe to those that 
make wicked laws . . . to oppress the poor in judgment (Is. 10: 1-2). 
These things are forbidden. What is commanded? The poor are 
to be helped when their cause is tried: ‘Open thy mouth for the 
dumb, in the cause of all the sons of affliction ’ (Prov. 31 : 8).—They 
are to be given alms in their want: ‘ According to thy means, 
stretch out thy hand and give to the puor’ (Eccli. 14: 13).—They 
are to be heard in their requests: ‘ He who stops his ears to the cry 
of the poor, he also shall cry and shali not be heard’ (Prov. 21: 13). 

Finally, there are four things most blameworthy in poor men, 
Pride: ‘ Three manners of things my soul hates—a poor man who 
is proud, a rich man who is a liar, an old man who is a fool and 
doting ’ (Eccli. 25: 3-4). Vainglory: ‘ He who glories in poverty, 
how much more will he glory in riehes? ’ (Eccli. 10: 34). Idleness; 
and fastidiousness: ‘In a monastery, where as far as may be the 
rich become workers, let not the poor become fastidious ’ (Augustine). 

And in accordance with this teaching let us make our petitions to 


the Lords _ Translated by Wa.TeR SHEWRING. 
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REVIEWS 


RECENT SOCIAL STUDIES 


The publication of the first volume in the International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction brings home to us how back- 
ward this country has been in sociological studies and ensures our 
gratitude to the enterprising publishers for placing the series under 
the general editorship of Dr. Karl Mannheim, who by his two recent 
works has established himself as a foremost sociologist. His new 
work, Diagnosis of Our Time,’ maintains that position. In this 
collection of essays Dr. Mannheim emphasises that, even when the 
actual fighting is over, the war will have to continue on a spiritual 
plane. For in the Great Society which has evolved in the last cen- 
tury many of our customs, traditions and techniques still relate to 
a parochial world, even to a pre-machine age. ‘Ihe inevitable result 
of this has been a crisis in valuations, and we have no agreed basic 
values with a spiritual content on which to build a new social order. 
At present we are in a transition period between a disintegrated 
laissez-faire which bore little relation to its label of ‘ democracy ' 
and some form of social discipline, alternatively called ‘ controls’ 
or ‘ planning.’ 

In the latter there are the obvious twin dangers of Communism 
and Fascism, and the author is at pains to expound a Third Way 
which ‘although using the techniyues of planning, maintains its 
democratic control, and keeps those spheres of freedom and free 
initiative which are the genuine safeguards of culture and humanity.’ 
There is a penetrating chapter on the future of Youth wherein Dr. 
Mannheim rightly underlines the fact that -hiherto far too much em- 
phasis has been given to the rights of Youth and not enough to the 
needs and claims of society. 

But for the Christian the most interesting section is the last sixty- 
five pages, which, under the sub-title of ‘A Challenge to Christian 
Thinkers,’ sets out (from the sociologist’s angle) the basis of «co- 
operation between sociologisis and Christians. The author frankly 
states that sociology is perhaps the most secularised approach to the 
problems of human life, but acknowledges that freedom and social 
conirol can only be reconciled in self-discipline, which in turn de- 
mands a religious basis. In the sphere of practical politics one can- 
not but applaud the suggestion that where social controls are to be 
applied their value must first be weighed and appreciated by theo- 
logians—implying the correct hierarchical subordination of politics 
to theology. The difficulty which Dr, Mannheim finds in the plural- 





1 Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner; 10s. 6d, 
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ism of religious experience can perhaps be solved in an apprecia- 
tion of the comprehensive nature of the Mystical Body, where there 
are many functions but One Spirit and One Head. Herein surely 
is to be found the integration of variety accompanied by a basic 
agreement on values and on the end of man. The author is con- 
vinced that the awakening of religion, the free development of his 
Third Way and the evolution of a democratic self-discipline will ap- 
pear primarily in Britain, and one can do no more than recommend 
this timely and scholarly work to afl Christians who believe that in 
God’s providence England has a special vocation in the post-war 
world. 

On the other hand, Mr. Drucker in The Future of Industrial Man, 
treating of the same problems from a political and economic point 
of view, assigns this messianic role to the United States. His con- 
cern is to answer the question: How can an industrial society be 
built as a free society? Reluctantly one must admit that he was 
much more successful in his panegyric on Economic Man than in his 
plan for the future of Industrial Man. Not that there are not good 
things to be found here—in particular the early sections of the book 
on * functioning society’; but when Mr. Drucker begins to analyse 
political theory and economic institutions his touch is much less sure. 
In fact many of his historical interpretations, though perhaps valid, 
are supported by inaccuracies and errors, and this whether dealing 
with the age of Socrates or of George III. So long as he keeps to 
his main theme, which is the ‘ separation of political government 
and social rule,’ i.e. State and Society, he makes many illuminating 
and penetrating suggestions, but when he wanders away from philo-. 
sophy into history his treatment is superficial. By the last chapter 
he has returned to his theme, the necessity of restoring to Industrial 
Mar. has sense of status, function, and social purpose in society. 
This, he asserts, will come through a self-governing industrial 
society, but through plunging into his historical morass he has 
avoided so many questions, begged so many others, that he leaves 
the reader with no indication of what he means by this new society 
nor of how it will develop. Left suspended as it is, the solution 
could be claimed as his own by either a Leninist or by Courtauld. 

To see the problem in its true perspective we must turn to the 
Master of Balliol’s recent book on The Modern Democratic State,' 
where with admirable balance and depth of knowledge Dr. Lindsay 
expounds the evolution of the democratic idea in relation to the 
changing historical scene of constitution and institution. This is not 
just another book on political thecry, but an attempt, a successful 
attempt, to expound the ‘ operative ideals ’ which have inspired men 





2 Heinemann; 10s. 6d. 
3 Oxford University Press; 12s. 6d, 
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in their relations to law. Special attention is paid to the mutual in- 
fluence of the Puritans and the State Constitutions in North America, 
t to the Utilitdrians and the Industrial Revolution; all of this seen 
against the background of the Graeco-Roman Christian heritage of 
Western civilisation. Dr. Lindsay stresses, as does Mr. Drucker, 
the distinction between society and state, and in so doing is led to 
discuss the rise of nationalism and of the nation state. Here per- 
haps his treatment is less satisfactory, and the chapter bearing the 
latter title suffers from compression. As he wishes to distinguish 


\ nationality from nationalism his definition of nation is framed to 


suit this and many will find it insufficient, viz: ‘a state becomes a 
nation when instead of its members being primarily divided between 
sovereign and subjects, government and citizenship becomes a com- 
mon task, demanding not passive citizenship but active co-operation 
from all.’ 

The concluding chapters of the book, dealing with the spirit and 
the standard of the common life, discuss modern theories of political 
obligation, dismiss those which can only lead to claims of absolute 
sovereignty and end by stating the immensely complex problem of 
the control of the organisation of power by the ordinary person. Dr. 
Lindsay promises to take up this problem in his next volume along 
with a discussion of how a greater sense of community can be pro- 
duced in the modern democracy. To this we look forward with all 


eagerness. : 
: Joun Fitzsimons. 


SociaL SrructuRE. By Henry A. Mess. (Allen & Unwin; 6s.) 


Practically all modern scholarship is scientific in its treatment 
and proceeds exclusively by induction. Definitions, therefore, are 
still being sought. It is difficult to know on inductive principles 
alone. how or when we can define anything except as a working 
hypothesis. When such a method is in use in all branches of science, 
a certain confusion is inevitable. There is abundant need at the 
moment for people to compare notes about definitions. ‘This intro- 
duction to sociology by Dr. Mess will be welcomed because he has 
tried to meet this need. He has given to his readers a useful series 
of definitions arranged so that no section is in verbal contradiction 
with the other. This explains certain innovations in definitions. 
The book is therefore a stepping-stone to a synthesis of sociological 
knowledge. 

But it is well to see that it is only the first step. A Catholic will 
find much of the atmosphere of the book dull and dreary. Scientific 
induction of this kind only skims the surface of reality. The im- 
partiality of the treatment of religion and the churches in particular 
seems to evade the issue. However impartial a man may desire to 
be, the fact remains that he is bound by the laws of human nature 
to depend on one doctrinal system or another in order to affirm 
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anything. This approach to sociology basically accepts a philoso. 
phic and religious relativism as its basic dogma. If this assumption 
were true, the conclusions reached in the book could well be regarded 
as the latest contributions to human wisdom on social relations; 
but if the assumption be false, then maybe it is high time our socio. 
logists supplemented their studies on the nature of society with 
a little leaven from elsewhere. Maybe there is no social or economic 
solution to social and economic problems. * 


DANIEL Woo tear, O.P. 


Tne Fear or Freepom. By Erich Fromm. (Kegan Paul; 153.) 


Dr. Fromm’s book has a rather uncertain status: it sets out to 
be a fronfier patrol on the borderlines of sociology and psychology, 
and thereby raises many important questions of method. Man is 
not for him as for Freud the sum of his biological drives ; but neither 
is he a metaphysical animal, although he has an inherent trend to 
strive for justice and truth. If then we ask ‘ Why?’ Dr. Fromm 
disaliows the question. There is no why, it happens solely as the 
result of historical evolution that human nature has this justicewards 
and truthwards ordained dynamism which society brings to full real- 
isation. Not only—as there is with Freud—is there no dichotomy 
between man and society, but man is primarily for society and not 
society for man. On this rather rickety foundation Dr, Fromm 
builds an imposing socio-psychological thesis. 

The thesis roughly is this. In the process of evolution, Renais- 
safice man broke away from the primary ties of family, manorial 
authority, occupation, Church authority, etc., of the pre-individualis- 
tic world and looked for freedom to express his individual self and 
at the same time found freedom from a setting that gave him re- 
assurance and social security. His task in modern times is to re- 
cover that reassurance, not by returning to the old ties, but by orien- 
ting and rooting himself in the world in other ways than those charac- 
teristic of his pre-individualistic existence. 

In mediaeval times ‘ a person was identical with his role in socicty; 
he was a peasant, an artisan, a knight, and not an individual who 
happened to have this or that occupation’ (although we may inter- 
ject that a doctor, e.g., nowadays is more than ever the doctor, 
not the human being, but the specialist). In modern capitalist so- 
ciety ‘there ceased to be a fixed place in the economic order which 
could be considered a natural, an unquestionable one. The indi- 
vidual was left alone; everything depended on his own effort, not 
on the security of his traditional status’ (p. 50). But man needs 
to be related to the external world, to belong; his aloneness drives 
him into neuroses, the characteristic disease of our civilisation. The 
individual’s psychological and moral autarchy offers no principle of 
adjustment with society, because its true issue is anarchism, 
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Dr. Fromm proceeds with an interesting analysis of the reflection 

jn Lutheran and Calvinistic theology of the new psychological trends. 
As the new middle class was helpless-in face of the new economic 
forces, so was Lutheran man confronting his God. Man was en- 
slaved by Capital as the elect by Calvin’s God. In place of the 
Church, man had a masochistic notion of Duty, and conscience, from 
the voice of reason and God, became the voice of God shut off from 
reason and human reasonableness, the voice of a slave-driving and 
scrupulous unreason. Work was divided off from art, authority from 
responsibility. To adapt the Nietzschean phrase, the Reformation 
was resolved to find the world evil and ugly and it made it evil and 
ugly. 
How evil and how ugly, Dr. Fromm gces on to show by examining 
some of the commoner neuroses. There is the neurotic who feels 
himself on the edge of an abyss, cut off from primary ties, dis- 
oriented from the comforting group security of pre-individualistic 
times, a tiny nucleus of freedom spinning in‘a bleak unfriendly void 
like the electron in Heisenberg’s physics. Or there is the man who 
feels himself crushed to death under the supra-personal system, like 
the modern white-collar worker under the bureaucratic modern ap- 
paratus, fleeing like some terror-stricken Mickey Mouse or insigni- 
ficant Little Man before the Wrath to Come. Escape he must, 
whether masochistically by throwing off the burden of freedom on 
fo some totalitarian authority or sadistically by dominating a group 
and compelling it into some purposive ‘ integration’ (which is the 
contrary of true community and disintegrates whatever community 
there is): Fromm calls it symbiosis—a good word, but a bad name 
for this particular sort of escapism. 

There are some noteworthy asides in this argument: indulgences 
and capitalism (61); fallacy of romantic love directed to the one 
is said to be a sado-masochistic attachment, but true love for one 
person implies love for man as such; freedoms we don’t sufficiently 
believe in (go); resentfulness of the middle classes (81; cf. Scheler) ; 
emotional unreality (211); the simplism of pseudo thinking an@ the 
specialist’s despair of ever coming to a decision in the tace of cosmir 
complexity (215); the different ‘1's’ (219); work and spontaneity 
(225). 

Dr. Fromm states the problem clearly; he can hardly be said to 
solve it. He won’t have metaphysics at any price, yet owes a clear 
debt to modern German philosophy, especially Karl Jaspers. ‘ The 
quest for freedom,’ he asserts, * is not a metaphysical force and can- 
not be explained by natural law; it is the necessary result of the 
process of individuation and the growth of culture’ (206). Yet if 
granted, why ‘ necessary’? Perhaps if Dr. Fromm had asked this 
question his work would not tail off so unconvincingly into sugges- 
tions for the improvement of education, a planned economy and at 
the same time increased. decentralisation. Man is matter and spirit 
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one substance, person and individual, with local and temporal at. 
tachments and a supra-temporal calling. His freedom is not the 
product of an accident of history, but of his rational (and. metaphysi- 
cal) nature; and its setting is in history, in the nation, in the local 
group, and not in a spiritual vacuum like the Lutheran grace. He 
is a citizen of his family before he is a citizen of the world, whereas 
—in spite of carefully erected safeguards—Dr. Fromm is really a 
Hobbesian and believes not in the common govd but in the Leviathan, 
in society prior to maa and not man to society. 
Joun Durkan. 


Tue Lanp Anp Lire. By Montague Fordham. (Routledge; 4s.) 


Those land-minded persons who hope to die of hope are increas- 
ingly hopeful in seeing that books on the land, like this book of Mr, 
Fordnam’s, have now become almost a glut on the market. 


A paragraph from The Land and Life may summarise one of the } 


main aims of this hopeful glut :— j 


‘We will take first the relation of the countryside to towns, 
and consider the problem from the point of view of the industrial 
worker. 

‘It is the industrial workers who have been both the main suf- 
ferers from the agricultural depression, and also often, curiously 
enough, the most active opponents .. . of a policy of agricultural 
restoration. Moreover, it is all-important to secure support from 
the towns, for initiative in social and political action has come 
in the main from the towns ’ (p. 38). 

In other words, our way of laying the land qyestion before indus- 
trialised townsfolk must now be supplemented. * It used to be said: 
‘ Life on the land is good for those on the land.” Now we must 
add, ‘ Life on the land is good for those in the towns; because the 
more people leave the town for the land, the cheaper will be living 
in the towns.’ 

The opposition of the industrialised townees to a landward move- 
ment was never natural to these islanders. Probably no people in 
the world are more desirous or capable of living up to their native 
verse, ‘When Adam delved and Eve span,’ than are the people of 
these islands. 

Let me prove it by a recent statement about the people of St. 
Pancras Borough, where I am now writing. But those who may 
read what I am writing should know that the slums of St. Pancras 
are almost the worst in England. 

The Hampstead and Highgate Express of February 5th printed 
this heartening paragraph :— 


‘No good purpose would be served by an Allotment Propaganda 
Campaign in St. Pancras, as there is now a wailing list of appli- 
cants for plots for which no more land is available’! 
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Some day perhaps these English folk with their genius for land 


' work, not finding land enough in the slums of St. Pancras, will 


discover England. They may insist on playing the fundamental 
part of ‘ Squatters,’ and may incidentally save England. 

They will also revert to type by rediscovering what even Mr. 
Fordham and other land-workers have not yet discovered, that if 
England is to be saved, land-work must be in fellowship with hand- 
work, because ‘ When Adam delved, Eve span.’ 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 


Les RELATIONS COMMERCIALES DE LA FRANCE. Par Jean Gottmann. 
(Les Editions de l’Arbre; $1.25.) ] 

A tous nos lecteurs qui ‘sentent les liens de leur pensée avec la 
pensée frangaise’ nous nous permettons de signaler la collection 
France Forever, sous la haute direction du Professeur Henri Lau- 
gier, et dont le premier volume vient de paraitre. M. Jean Gott- 
mann, ancien membre de |’Institut de Géographie de la Sorbonne, y 
résente ce qu’il appelle des études de géographie économique. 
D’abord M.G. traite digs échanges d’avant guerre, ensuite du com- 
merce maritime du méme période, et enfin de la situation présente. 
Pour lui la décadence de 1a marine marchande est de toute premiére 
importance, de sorte qu’en citant les mots prophétiques de M, De- 
mangeon ‘ Si la France ne veut pas déchoir, il lui faut retourner a 
la mer’ il veuille souligner le fait que la marine marchande aug- 
mentée et renforcée doit etre un outil puissant du rayonnement de 
ia France nouvelle. 


Cuance Here For Britain. By Cecil Northcott. (S.C.M. Press; 
2s. 6d.) : 

You will not agree with this book. You are not meant to. Mr. 
Northcott sets out to provoke you. From his typically English and 
very Anglican point of view he discusses England, the Family, the 
Empire, the School, the Factory and the Church. If you have even 
the mildeSt opinion about any of these, provoked you will surely be. 
Not that there is any offensive tub-thumping; the atmosphere is that 
of the ideal railway-carriage dis¢ussion.. This element of .discussion 
is produced, as far as any book can produce it, by an important 
appendix in which Mr. Northcott’s friends ‘ answer back,’ criticise 
and take exception to his treatment and his views. As you read you 
feel like a third person being invited into a homely, well-informed 
but non-technical discussion. Before you have read a complete chap- 
ter you are bursting to ‘ have it out’ with somebody. It would be 
interesting to know just how many people, despairing of ever getting 
into the same carriage as Mr, Northcott, have written to tell him 


_L.D.F. 
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‘Towarps A REFORMED UNITY 


Is Curist Divipeo? Edited by William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. (Penguin Books; 9d.) A CnrisTiAN YEAR Book, 
1943 edition. (Student Christian Movement Press; 2s. 6d.) 


Neither of these books lives up to the expectations which their 
titles arouse. The first—a collection of essays enjoying distinguished 
editorship—makes it plain that a considerable measure of charity 
reigned between the Reformed Churches ‘ across the frontiers and 
above the battle.’ But despite frequent and usually well-informed 
references to the Catholic Church an imperfect sympathy with our 
position and very scanty reference to the Orthodox point of view 
make it questionable whether another text than I Cor. i, 13, might 
not have been chosen for the enlightenment of the book-stall pur- 
chaser. 

The second edition of the Year Book, perhaps because its ‘ general 
standpoint is that ofthe non-Roman Churches ’ and yet finds room 
for two concise articles on Ronian Catholics and the Eastern 
Churches, is a better guide to the growing interest in, and work 
for, Unity. The need is great, but the path is not easy. Rock- 
climbing necessarily precludes all short-cuts, even in an emergency. 
Yet ‘charity prevaileth above all things.’ 


H.K. 


THE Cuurcu OF THE EASTERN CHRISTIANS. By Nicolas Zernov, 
D.Ph. (S.P.C.K.; paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s.) 


This is an essay towards understanding, in the form of a ‘ descrip- 
tion of the Eastern Church by one of its members who has lived 
among Wetern Christians for some years’; subject to a serious 
caveai mentioned below, it certainly should help the Westerner to 
a better appreciation of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

It is inevitable that some of Dr. Zernov’s historical and other 
judgements should be disputed. For example, he stresses the pos- 
sible effect of early Celtic Christianity on the formation of the Eng- 
lish religious character. But he overlooks the fact that in Eng- 
land the Romano-Celti¢ church was completely destroyed jat the 
barbarian invasions, and that the British Christians of Wales were 
on the worst possible terms with the nascent Christians of England 
after the coming of Augustine. Again, he says that Catholics 
would say that ‘if the Russians had been under the rule of Rome, 
the (bolshevik) persecution would never have happened.’ ‘The pre 
sent reviewer has never heard such a view expressed by any Roman 
Catholic. On the other hand, Dr. Zernov puts a very proper em- 
phasis on the part of the Crusades (especially the Fourth) in mak- 
ing the schism between East and West definitive, and on the poli- 
tical origins of the schismr in general. There are a few slips here 
and there: e.g., the monophysite split is put before the Nestorian 
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(p. 8), and the Syrian Jacobites are omitted on p, 18, where, too, the 
number of non-Orthodox Eastern Christians: is \badly undar-esti- 
mated. 

But a more serious adverse criticism one feels bound to make is 
this. Without a doubt Dr. Zernov gives a picture that in some 
respects is valid for the whole of Orthodox Christianity ; but he does 
not make it clear that in other, and some far-reaching, respects he 
is showing us a predominantly Russian view, sometimes represent- 
ing only a section of Russian Orthodoxy at that. Those who have 
warned us against forming a conception of the Orthodox Church 
based mainly on Russia, or even a section of Russians, are quite 
right: to do so would only still further put off that day of unity 
and truth for which we long. And this reviewer feels the more 
bound to say this because his own sympathies tend to coincide with 
some of these Russian views and trends which, moreover, he be- 
lieves (together with Dr. Zernov) to be in peculiar consonance with 
the religious sentiment and understanding of English people. 

As an example of what I am referring to, Dr. Zernov writes on 
p. 58 that ‘A bishop in the East, as an individual, has no special 
power to make priests or deacons; his role is to sanction in the 
name of the Catholic Church the ordination performed by the Holy 
Ghost, who acts through the unanimous decision of a local church 
gathering for thé celebration of the Eucharist.’ Is that the belief 
of the Easern Orthodox Church? Perhaps it is. But surely there 
is no doubt that many Orthodox bishops, priests, deacons and lay 


people would deny it most strenuously. 
DONALD ATTWATER. 


Tue EpistLeE To Diocnetus. Edited by E. H. Blakeney. (S.P.C.K. ; 
6s.) 

The production of modern editions of Patristic texts has been 
sadly neglected in England, and Dr. Blakeney’s work should call 
attention to a great need. He points out (p. 33, note on kainon 
genos) that the spirit of the Cross introduces a new relation to life, 
and one of the most striking characteristics of Christianity is the 
‘new and youthful life’ which Christ brought into the world. It is 
also a fact that the freshness of Christianity appears in all its vigour 
in the Gospels and .the writings of the early Christians, so that 
Christianity to-day can win a new power by returning to its sources. 
Evidently Dr. Blakeney had this in mind when he -undertook his 
edition of the Epistle to Diognetus, which has been described as the 
noblest of early Christian writings. 

The Introduction to the text is brief, and is written for those 
who are unfamiliar with the Epistle: it includes also a list of the 
chief references to Christians in, heathen writers of the second cen- 
tury. The text follows, and some may regret Dr. Blakeney’s de- 


cision to omit the 11th and rath chapters, which, though spurious, 
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have aroused new interest since the publication of the Homily on 
the Passion by Melito of Sardis (ed. C. Bonner) in 1940. A trans. 
lation of the text would have been useful, because although there are 
several already in existence, they might not always be to hand: and 
the inclusion of a translation would only have added twelve pages 
to the slender volume. The Commentary is efficient and cheerful, 
containing useful material on such subjects as God’s purpose in 
creating the world (p. 74), the eternity of God (p. 66), Man’s creation 
in the image of God (p. 78), the Christian’s pilgrimage on earth 
(p. 48), and Infanticide (p. 50). The book concludes with a useful 
Index Verborum, in which words not found in the New Testament 
or which occur neither in the New Testament nor the LXX are 
asterisked. It is unfortunate that a book of ninety-four pages should 
cost as much as 6s., because it may not have so large a sale as 
it deserves. 
A.V.W. 


Tue Lirerary Outitoox. By S. L. Bethell. (Christian News- 
Letter Books; 2s. 6d.) 


Here is a plainly-written account of the present literary situation 
in England and a plea for its Christian interpretation. ‘ If the Church 
is to fullil its obligations to every aspect of the social order, it must 
maintain, not only its theology, its sociology, and so forth, but also 
a body of sound and respected Christian criticism.’ Such is Mr. 
Bethell’s theme. 

There are clrapters on Lowbrows, Middlebrows and Highbrows, 
and one on the Future. And running through them all is an acute 
perception that takes nothing, least of all a fashionable reputation, 
for granted. Mr. Bethell’s analyses, for instance, of Charles Mor- 
gan (pp. 42-50) and Dylan Thomas (pp. 71-76) are models of smooth 
writing and hard hitting. Bogus mysticism and careless talk don’t 
get past Mr. Bethell. He has a formidable critical equipment; wide 
knowledge, sharp logic, humour and, mirabile diclu, a conviction 
that ‘as the Christian revelation is in absolute agreement with 
natural law (both being divinely decreed), the Church must neces- 
sarily find it easier to work, and the Christian to live, in a state in 
which the natural law is respected, than in such a society as we 
have at present.’ 

The functions of the Christian critic are certainly of supreme im- 
portance, and Mr, Bethell’s book is to be recommended as a guide 
to them. It may be that he expects too much of society as per- 
fectible and it is to be hoped that his constructive proposals do not 
depend altogether on ‘the reorganised society, whenever it may 
come about,’ or they may be a very long’time in being realised. 


I.E. 
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NOTICES ‘ 
y Lurrniau Sut. (C.T.S. of Wales, Charles Street, Cardiff; 3s.) 


This new translation into Welsh of the Sunday epistles and gos- 
pels is to be most warmly welcomed. The version is vigorous and 
plain, but yet manages to preserve enough of the traditional sonor- 
ousness of the Welsh Bible to make its public reading impressive. 

Together with the Llyfr Gweddi and the Emynau Mynyw of a 
few years back, the present book represents a serious recognition 
of the needs of Welsh Catholics and, still more important, of those 
who look to the Church from without and wonder why it seems so 
foreign. It is a matter for thankfulness that the small body of 
Welsh Catholics contains scholars who can give to the presenta- 
tion of the faith ‘the inestimable advantage of a Welsh writing that 
need fear no comparison. 

The value of a Catholic version of the Scriptures in ‘Welsh has 
long been realised; even in the gloomiest days of persecution Welsh 
prayer-books appeared (usually printed abroad) which contained ex- 
tracts from the gospels. The reproach that Catholics are in some 
way hostile to the reading of the Bible is not so dead as might be 
suppos:d. Anyone who reads the correspondence columns of Welsh 
periodicals will be struck by it. Perhaps after the War we may 
hope for a translation of the New Testament as a whole. In the 
meantime this anthology (for such it is) is most welcome. We hope 
that it may even encourage those whose business it is to learn Welsh 


to get on with that job. 
ILLTuD Evans, O.P. 


THE LIBRARIAN AND HIS COMMITTEE. By Ernest A. Savage. (Grafton 
and Co.; 12s. 6d.) 

The wisdom of the professional demands professional appreciation 
(so different is doing a job from theorising about how it ought to be 
done), but it does not need a specialist to recognise good sense and 
good humour. Mr. Savage gives good measure of both, and his 
book might be read with advantage by many besides public librar- 
ians. For example, he is excellent on the language of reports, on 
the misuse of statistics, on bureaucratic writing and muddled think- 
ing, on jargon, stock phrases and officialese, on staff questions, and 
on a number of other matters which are not peculiar to the subject 
with which he is concerned. Further, no one can read him without 
learning a great deal about library administration and the relations 
of the librarian, not only with his committee, but with the public 
whom he serves. It is surely much to be desired that citizens should 
take an intelligent interest in the very important work of our public 
libraries. Nobody, least of all Mr. Savage, would say that there 
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was no room for improvement, but it is not too much to say that op 
the whole the general public has had better service from libraries 
than it deserves. 


A. E. H. Swinsteap. 


Morner Mary PxHILOMENA JULIANA Moret. By a Servite Nun, 
(Sands; 5s.) 

Apart from two good books on the early days of the Order, Fr. 
Soulier’s St, Philip Benizi and Fr. Ledoux’ The Seven Holy Foun- 
ders, both now out of print and scarce, there is hardly anything 
about the Servites in English. This Life of Mother Philomena is 
a pleasant and edifying addition to the small store; not ambitious 
from.a biographer’s point of view, but very useful for those who 
are interested in things Servite and for those many more who like 
to make the acquaintance of saintly souls through easy spiritual 
reading. 

The Servite nuns first came to England in 1850, more than six 
hundred years after the foundation of the Order. They were the first 
Religious to wear their habit in English streets since the Reforma- 
tion. ‘On their appearance the driver of a crowded omnibus stopped 
his vehicle to gaze at such an unwonted sight, whilst the outside 
passengers stood up and cheered the Sisters loudly.” They deserved 
it. The Apostolic Delegate says in the Foreword: ‘ Here we have 
souls cast in heroic mould who had the spirit of the psalmist when 
he said In Deo meo transgrediar murum.’ The writer has preserved, 
perhaps unconsciously, something of the delightful, even quaint sim- 
plicity which pervades all the oral reminiscences of the first English 
Servites. 

GERARD M. Corr, O.S.M. 


HORLOGE DE PARIS, HEURE DE BERLIN; par Thomas Kernan (Editions 

de |’Arbre; $1.50.) 

- This translation into French of ‘ Report on France’ is published 
in Canada. It is a pity that it crossed the Atlantic. Frenchmen are 
no more anxious than most people to wash their dirty linen in public, 
and they will not welcome the opportunity of reading in their own 
language a demonstration of the efficiency with which an American 
fashion journalist can do it for them. The German methods of 
economic penetration are too well known for any but the most exactly 
documented statement to be of value. All that is new in this book 
is the readiness with which the author generalises from particular 
instances of French deficiency which have come within the orbit of 
his own experience. 

C.B. 
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